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Let Love Come In 


A THIS copy of WEE WisboM goes to press the last scattered fightis 

in Europe is dying out. The war in Europe is over! The people 
that war-scarred continent are now returning to their home countries | 
rebuild their homes, schools, churches, their cities, towns, and haml 
The children of Europe are free to go about their work and play wi 
no fear of being bombed. The lights are on again! 

Many of you WEE WisDoM readers are living in Europe. To you) 
send our special blessings. Through all the long years of the war we ha 
been praying for your safety and happiness. We are praying now f 
peace, the true peace that frees your heart from fear and hatred. 

When two countries cease fighting, the fear of being hurt ceases, b 
the biggest work of making peace is still to be done. That bigger wo 
is to erase hatred from the hearts of the people. You boys and girls c 
help in this work. Many of you have had to give up fathers or brothg 
or friends; others of you have had to give up your entire family and yo 
home as well. To erase hatred from your heart under these conditio 
is not easy, but it can be done, and you will be happier when you ha) 
done it. 

Big hates and little hates are erased in the same way. Let's talk fi 
about little hates. Perhaps a playmate hurt you or took something frot 
you. You felt that you never wanted to play with him again, or pethaj 
you wanted to hurt him. Your mind was filled with ugly thoughts, eva 
your body felt sick with hatred. : 

Then you forgave him. Do you remember how light and free ani 
happy you felt? The sun shone brighter, the birds sang sweeter. Pi 
was fun again. 

If you have been hurt by this war, take care of your big hurt just 
you took care of your little one. Forgive, erase the hatred from your hea 


and let love come in. 
| 
Editor. 
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Parasols 


By Dorothy Bailey Spofford 


I almost see the fairies 
And hear their light footfalls 

‘When summer fields of daisies blow 
Like lacy parasols. 

I quite believe those dainty frills 
The fairies often use— 

I almost see beside green stems 
The prints of tiny shoes! 
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‘*— WANT a shovelful of ribbons, a shovel- 
ful of ribbons—ribbons!” 

Eight-year-old Irene Booth, walking up and 
down between cool, green rows of spicy-smelling 
tomato vines dragging a shovel behind her, 
chanted the words over and over to herself. 
Bare, brown legs stretched down from her too- 
short, faded-blue gingham dress to bare, brown 
feet that padded softly through the loamy earth, 
raised in soft hillocks by Brother Bob’s hoe. 
White cotton strings tied her pigtail braids, which 
shone like yellowed corn silk in the sunshine. 
From time to time she glanced over her shoulder 
at the shovel, a look of disappointment flooding 
her blue eyes when she saw that it was as empty 
of ribbons as when she began to chant, “I want 
a shovelful of ribbons.” 

At Sunday school all the girls except Irene wore 
ribbon bows on their hair: the girls from near-by 
farms and those who lived in the small town of 
Cookville where, with Father, Mother, and Broth- 
er Bob, she drove to Sunday school and church. 

Last Sunday the minister had said in his 
sermon, “Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, be- 


lieving, ye shall receive.” He repeated this so. 


often that Irene forgot everything else but those 
wonderful words. More than anything she desired 
hair ribbons!—red, yellow, blue, violet—the 
colors of wild flowers that sprinkled the pasture 
and spread like a fairy carpet beside the brook 
and through the woods under the trees, 
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At last Irene sat down on a big rock at the 
edge of the garden and stared hard at the still 
empty shovel. After some thought she murmured 
softly, “I’d be pleased with just one long ribbon, 
God, but I'd be ‘pleaseder’ with a shovelful!” 
Then up she jumped, beginning all over again, “I 
want a shovelful of ribbons!’’ This time however, 
instead of saying the words to herself, she sang 
them to a shrill tune, made up as she sang. 

Bob, industriously hoeing between the rows of 
tomato vines, stopped work, stared in amaze- 
ment at his sister, listened a moment before he 
called: “Hey, Sis! What's the big idea—a shovel- 
ful of ribbons? You'd better get busy bugging the 
potato vines instead of yelling yourself hoarse 
about ribbons.” 

Irene’s cheeks turned as red as ripe tomatoes! 
She had forgotten that Bob worked near by, 
forgotten everything but her desire for bows 
on her hair such as the other girls wore. Reluc- 
tantly she picked up the “bugging can”’ that she 
had discarded for the shovel, and the short stick 
she used to poke the black-and-yellow bugs from 
the vines into the can. She just could not pick the 
bugs off with her fingers as Bob did, even if, as 
he told her, she could get her work done in half 
the time it took to poke the bugs loose! Digging 
a brown toe into the warm earth, she answered 
Bob’s question, 

“I was asking for a shovelful of hair ribbons 
to wear to Sunday school.” She hesitated, cheeks 
still flushed from embarrassment. 

“Wouldn't two do?” Bob grinned. ‘You have 
only two pigtails.” 
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“God needn’t send me even two. If He'd send 
me one long one I could cut it in two pieces.” 

Bob pushed back the old straw hat that covered 
tousled, sunburned hair and stared at his sister. 
“What in the world are you talking about?” he 
asked, a puzzled frown on his face. 

“Well,” Irene began, “at church Sunday the 
minister said, “Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive’; so I asked God to 
send me some ribbons.” 

- | “Hey!” Bob exclaimed. “You can’t do that! 
God hasn’t a stock of hair ribbons. The minister 
meant—he meant——” 

Bob shook his head as if he were not quite 
sure what the minister meant. “Well,” he hedged, 
“the minister didn’t mean it just like it sounded.” 

For a moment Irene wanted to cry. Bob, even 
though he was only fourteen, knew a lot about 
everything. It was not likely though, she decided 
quickly, that he knew as much about God as the 
minister did! Winking back the almost-spilled 
tears, she said: “God can send me ribbons if 
He wants to. I know He can!” she added ve- 
hemently. 

“You shouldn’t say such things, Sis.” Bob 


at the 
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wever, [spoke seriously. “Anybody would think you 
> sang ffthought God had a store, like Peterson’s at Cook- 
g. ville, and all you had to do was to say, ‘I'll take 


ome ribbons,’ just as you’d walk into Peterson’s 
store and say it.” 

Irene’s bare, brown feet danced up and down 
joyously, and her eyes shone. “Oh, Bob,” she 
tied, “that must be the way it is! You ask for 
hat you want, just as you do at the store, and 
od sends it to you. Even if He hasn’t a real 
store, He can send us what we ask for some- 
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As the words “I hate” slipped out, Irene 
dropped her bugging can and stick, clapped both 
hands over her mouth, drew in a deep breath, 
and said: “No, I don’t hate strings. I’m not 
hating ever again! Not even potato bugs and 
cotton strings! Strings are better than nothing to 
tie my hair with. Miss Bronson, my Sunday 
schoolteacher, said we mustn’t hate anybody or 
anything anywhere, so I’m not!” 

“Well,” Bob said as he returned to clop-clop- 
ping the earth with his hoe, “you're sure a funny 
kid, but you'd better get on with your bugging. 
Say,” he called teasingly as Irene skipped to- 
ward the potato patch, ‘while you're asking 
for hair bows for yourself, you might ask for a 
necktie for me. I’d sure like a firsthand tie of my 
own instead of a hand-me-down that Pop’s worn 
on Sunday for years and years.” 

“O. K.,” Irene called back. “Do you want it 
red?” 

“Naw,” Bob laughed, “Make it blue.” 

Irene’s happy, lilting “O K.” sounded to Bob 
like a wild bird’s call. Suddenly he was ashamed 
of his teasing. Maybe she was right after all! 
But he shook his head, muttering: “Naw, that 
would be too easy. It just couldn’t be like that!” 

He went on with his hoeing, glancing often to 
where Irene was gingerly poking the black-and- 
yellow bugs into her bugging can. He wished 
he had not started to explain the minister’s words. 
“What had he meant any- 
way, if not what he said?” 
Bob questioned himself. 
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“Search me!” was his unspoken conclusion, regis- 
tered in that same puzzled frown on his face. 

As the days passed he watched Irene curiously. 
He wanted to ask her something, but when he 
tried to put it into words he did not know what 
to say. Whenever Irene caught him looking at 
her with that perplexed expression, she seemed 
to understand and gave him a reassuring nod 
that told him she was “believing.” 

When Sunday came and Irene’s pigtail braids 
were still tied with white cotton string, Bob 
noticed she avoided looking at him. As he dressed 
for Sunday school he did not mind—that is, not 
so very much—putting on Pop’s old black-and- 
white tie, but he felt sorry for Irene; and Irene 
felt sorry for herself! 

Her shoes, worn only on Sunday, always 
squeaked across the bare floor as she entered 
Sunday school. The squeak made the girls turn 
to see who was coming. Other folks’ shoes 
squeaked, but she thought hers squeaked the 
loudest. Today as she squeaked her way into 
the room, ribbon bows fluttered and bobbed 
from braids and curls, Many of the ribbons were 
short and narrow, some had been washed and 
ironed; but they were ribbons just the same, 
Irene told herself. She felt that the girls who 
giggled and whispered among themselves were 
laughing at her string-tied braids. Almost be- 
fore the thought flashed into her mind she was 
ashamed of herself; she liked all the girls and 
they liked her! By the time she had squeaked her 
way to her seat in the circle of girls in Miss 
Bronson’s class, she was hot all over, her cheeks 
fiery. 

Each Sunday Miss Bronson took time for what 
she called a question-and-discussion period. Usu- 
ally after waiting a moment or two for the girls 
to ask questions, and none was forthcoming, 
Miss Bronson asked one herself. But today when 
she asked, “Has anyone a question?’ Irene’s 
hand popped up and just as quickly flashed down, 
as she tried unsuccessfully to squirm through the 
back of her chair, wishing with all her might 
‘that she had not raised her hand. She hadn’t 
really meant to! 

“What is it, Irene?’ Miss Bronson smiled. 

Catching a quick breath, Irene gulped unstead- 
ily, “Please, Miss Bronson, did our minister— 
that is—last Sunday—is it true that ‘whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive,’ 
as our minister said last Sunday ?” 

There was a queer surprised look in Miss 


Bronson’s eyes. Irene was afraid she would say 
something such as Bob had said, and she held her 
breath waiting for the answer. Suddenly Miss 
Bronson’s eyes smiled, and glancing round the 
circle of girls, some of whom had giggled whe, 
Irene voiced her question, she asked encourag. 
ingly, “What do you think, girls?” 

Jeanny Hill, the ten-year-old daughter of thefiy 
minister, puckered her lips thoughtfully, as shefiy 
always did before saying anything. “I think,”’ she 
declared loyally, “that if my father said so, it's 
so!” 

“Did you ever want something so much 
Jeanny,” Irene asked earnestly, “that it kind of 
hurt inside? Would it be so then?” 

Jeanny, suddenly becoming self-conscious 
shook her head, then nodded. Irene wondered if 
she meant that she had never wanted hair ribbon; 
or anything that much, but that if she had i 
would still be so. 

“Girls.” Miss Bronson interrupted Irene’s spec 
ulations as to what Jeanny meant. “You know 
of course that it was Jesus who first said, ‘All 
things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believ. 
ing, ye shall receive.’ But remember you mus 


else unhappy.” 


“Like praying for it not to rain on our Sundayg** 


school picnic day when the farmers needed lots off 
rain.” Jeanny, forgetting her self-consciousness, 

spoke so spontaneously that she forget to pucker 
her lips. “Papa said that was selfish; that the 
Lord knew best. So I prayed not to be selfish, 
and it rained hard early in the morning and 
cleared up in time for the picnic. So there!” 


“That was a very nice prayer, Jeanny,” Miss Hl 


Bronson praised, “and explains what I mean.’ 

All through church services Irene wondered if 
asking for ribbons was selfish. She wanted to 
ask about it in class but did not want the girls to 
know how much she desired hair bows. Aftet 
church she ran to Miss Bronson and whispered, 
“Please, Miss Bronson, is it selfish to pray for— 
for hair ribbons like those the other girls have?’ 

“Hair ribbons!” Miss Bronson exclaimed 
what bewildered. Then noticing the string-tied 


braids, she encouraged, “No, Irene, it certainlygr* 


would not be selfish to pray for ribbons.” 
“Oh, goody, Miss Bronson!” Irene caroled, and 


ran to the old automobile where her family wag ** 


waiting for her. 
On the’ way home she was not still a minute 
Singing her favorite Sunday school songs, sit 
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“ he bounced happily in the back seat until at last 
- Missgher mother, who sat beside her, laughed: “My 
1d the (goodness, what ails you, child? You’re as fluttery 
when 2 baby bird.” 


ourag. Bob, sitting with his father in front turned 


of thefwhat had happened, for he 
as shegwas almost positive that 
<,”” shelrene was not “believing” 
so, it;gwhen they left home for 
Sunday school, but she cer- 
ainly was now! 

The next morning when 
wo shorts and a long 
sciousjangled over the party tele- 
ered if™phone line, Irene dropped 
ribbonthe dish towel on the table 
had ifpeside the plate she was 
wiping and ran to answer 
e call. It was Mrs. Hart 


much, 


‘ind of 


"s spec 
1 know 
id, ‘All 
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e neighboring farm. 


to her own delight, could cluck-cluck, peep-peep, 
moo, whinny, and grunt almost as well as the 
chickens and the animals themselves. 

On Friday, when it was time for Irene to go 
home, Mrs. Hart said: “My sister is leaving to- 
morrow. I’m driving her into Cookville to catch 
the train, Ask your mother 
to let you go with us.” 

The next day Irene ran 
over to Mrs. Hart’s, eager 
to go to Cookville, Just be- 
fore they started Mrs. 
Thompson put fifty cents 
into her hand, saying, 
“This is for taking such 
good care of Mary.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Thompson, 
you don’t have to pay me. 
It’s been lots of fun,” Irene 
said. 


alling. Mrs. Hart lived on By Helen Howland Prommel “I always pay little girls 


for taking care of Mary,” Mrs. 


“Do you want to talk to I havea little waddle duck Thompson smiled. “The fifty 
other, Mrs. Hart?” Irene in- | That goes quack-quack, cents will buy you something 


anyon¢ puired. quack-quack nice.” 


“No,” Mrs. Hart said, “My 
Sundayeessage is for you. My sister, 
1 lots offts. Thompson, is visiting me 
yusness, 
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0 care for little Mary in the track. 
ternoons. Would you like to 


“Oh, yes, Mrs. Hart,” Irene about 
sured her, “Wait a minute. : 
ll ask Mother if I may.” 


tom the curlyheaded child, whose golden ring- 
tts were bound with a satin ribbon as blue as 
¢ sky. Touching the ribbon gently Irene sighed, 
It's be-yutiful!”’ 

Then taking Mary by the hand, she went to 
isit old Specklewing and her baby chicks, Molly 
¢ cow, Ben the horse, and Betsy the pig. Irene 
deught Mary what each one “‘said,” and by the 
me she left late in the afternoon Mary, much 


He always wobbles when Irene caught her breath. Hair 
he walks, 


his week and wants someone And makes a pointed ribbons! “Oh, thank you, God,” 


ribbons! God had sent this 
money so she could buy hair 


she whispered, hoppity-skipping 
with Mary out to the automo- 


0 that for her?” He likes to © follow me bile. 


Suddenly she remembered 


He likes to talk to me; All to 
And when I feed him bits 
Right after the noon meal, /*” 


ene brushed her hair, tied each of grain 
raid with a fresh cotton string, He’s glad as he can be. Peterson’s store, she could 


how much a tie cost. When Mrs. 
Hart stopped the car in front of 


scarcely believe her eyes. The ~ 
window was full of ties priced fifty cents each! 

Getting out of the car with the others, she 
stood staring at a beautiful blue tie. Bob had 
said, “Make it blue.” 

“Come inside,’ Mrs. Thompson called. “I 
want to buy some ribbons for a little girl. Would 
you like to pick them out ?” 

Would she! If she could not buy ribbons for 
herself, the next best thing would be to pick out 
some for some other little girl! 

“We'll have five colors,” Mrs, Thompson told 
the clerk. 

Touching each piece with loving fingers as 
the clerk took bolt after (Please turn to page 17) 
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HIRP, Twitter, 
and Peep were 
three baby robins who 
lived in a nest in the 
cherry tree, At first 
they had lots of room 
to move around, but 
when they were near- 
ly three weeks old 
and much bigger, the 
nest was too small. 

Chirp’s big round 
eyes blinked over the 
edge of it. 

“I can see the ground way down there.” 

“Be careful!” Twitter warned him. “You 
might fall over.” 

“I’m not afraid,” Chirp said, flapping his 
stubby wings, “I'll bet I could fly if they'd let 
me. 

“Well, it isn’t time,” Twitter said. “Mommy 
Robin said she would let us know. I asked her 
yesterday.” 

“All the same,” Chirp’s little head nodded, 
“see how far I can stretch my wings!” 

Chirp lifted them so suddenly, he nearly 
knocked Twitter out of the nest. Twitter grabbed 
the edge with his bill and settled back inside. 
One of Chirp’s feet shoved Peep’s head down 
almost to the bottom. 

Peep closed his eyes. He hoped they wouldn't 
ask him what he thought about flying. He was 


By 
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Robins and 
How They 


happy and quite contented right where he was. 

A moment later they heard the flutter of 
wings. It was Mommy Robin bringing dinner 
for one of them. Three little heads bent back 
and three little bills opened into big wide 
mouths. 

But something happened! 

Just as Mommy Robin was about to drop ; 
worm into Chirp’s mouth she changed her mind 
and flew away. Three mouths snapped shut and 
six eyes blinked after her. 

“That’s funny,” Twitter said. “Look! Mommy 
Robin is sitting over on that branch, See, she’ 
still holding the dinner.” 

“Where?” Chirp blinked, “I can’t see her.’ 

Then he heard her 
call. 

“Chirp, Chirp, 
stand up on the side 
of the nest.” 

“This must be the 
day,” he whispered to 
the others. 
we're going to leam 
how to fly and I'm 
first. Watch me!” 

his 


Fle catch her. 
go!” 

He spread his littl 
wings, but had a hard time following her. His 
tail was so short he couldn’t steer. 

Mommy Robin led him to a branch not fa 
away, but just as he got his feet on it she wa 
gone. 

“I see you!” he chirped, “Now you are ove 
there. Here I come!” 


so heavy he could no longer lift them. ThemjRad@ 


pop! into his mouth went the tasty worm. 


“Stay right here. Don’t move!” Mommy Robitii), 


warned him. “I'll bring you more dinner.” 


Chirp looked around at the soft grea_mge 


branches. There was plenty of room so kt 
wouldn’t fall off. After Mommy Robin brought 
him three more grubs, his eyes wouldn't sta 
open and his head wouldn’t stay up. He fe 
sound asleep. 
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Now all this time Daddy Robin had been 
hunting for a good dinner for Twitter and Peep 
and soon he found it. 

They watched him coming. 

“I want to be next,” Twitter said. “I’m going 
to be all ready. Watch me climb up.” 

Daddy Robin came close to the nest with the 
dinner, but when Twitter reached out for it he 
flew instead to a nearby branch, Peep backed 
down into the nest. He was glad it wasn’t his 
turn. 

“I'm coming!” Twitter said lifting her wings. 
It felt good to swing out of the tight nest. Her 
body felt big and her wings felt small. 

Back and forth Daddy Robin led her. 

“This is fun!” said Twitter following. 

Soon her wings moved slower and slower, and 
Daddy Robin led her to the branch where Chirp 
was sleeping. Twitter opened her bill wide for 
her dinner. She was very hungry. 

“Don’t move!’ Daddy Robin said. “I'll come 
back.” 

As Twitter ate the food Daddy Robin brought 
her, she saw Mommy Robin flying over to the 
nest in the cherry tree. 

Peep saw her coming but he closed his eyes. 
He didn’t want any dinner and he didn’t want 
to learn how to fly. Even the thought of flying 
off the nest into the air made him sick, and when 
he thought about the hard ground down below 
he felt worse. 


Pictures by Gertrude Allen 


“Peep, Peep,” Mommy Robin called. ‘See the 
lovely dinner.” 

“Don’t want any,” he answered closing his 
eyes even tighter, 

“Look, Peep, your favorite bug, big and juicy!” 
She dangled it close to the nest. 

It was too much for Peep. He took one little 
look, The dinner was tempting and he was hun- 
gry. He hopped up on the edge and opened his 
mouth to gulp down what he saw, but the next 
moment Mommy Robin was gone and Peep 
began to teeter back and forth. He took his eyes 
off Mommy Robin just once and looked down 
at the ground below. The next thing he knew he 
toppled off into the open space. 

His little heart thumped 
so hard with fright he for- 
got to move his wings. He 
spread them out, but be- 
fore he could flap them, 
he hit the ground. He was 
so surprised his mouth 
flew open. His legs sprad- 
dled out and his tail held 
him up like a little stump. 
Mommy Robin was right 
beside him talking very 
fast. 

“You should have 
watched me instead of the 
ground. Come over here 
and rest beneath this cur- 
rant bush.” 

Before she finished talk- 
ing, Peep was there. 

“Stay right here!” she 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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By Bula Hahn 


Copyright 1945 by the author 
(A sequel to the book “Jet’s Adventures”) 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet Stockwell’s father and his uncle John live on ad- 
joining homesteads. Jet and his sister Sarah and little 
Lonny are very fond of Auntie Sue, Uncle John’s 
bride. Mr. Tanner, Tod and Nancy’s father, has a 
sawmill. Moonflower and Running Deer are Indian 
friends. 

Jet and Running Deer were making a stone walk for 
Auntie Sue, and while digging up rocks for the walk 
they uncovered a hidden treasure of Indian trinkets. 
Jet wanted the treasure for himself, but he knew he had 
to divide with Running Deer. They agreed to take 
turns at selecting. Jet proved quite selfish, the boys 
quarreled, and Running Deer went home. 

Nancy and Auntie Sue came hunting nuts, and 
Nancy told Jet that she and Auntie Sue had a secret. 
What could it be? 


Part Four 


“6 A BROTHER must set a good example for 

a younger sister,” Jet had heard his father 
and mother say many, many times. He had tried 
to do that and had at times thought he made a 
pretty good job of it. But never had he found 
this good-example business harder than at the 
present time. The Indian trinkets had been evenly 
divided he told himself. But somehow he could 
not make the argument convincing. Anyway he 
and Running Deer had chosen by turns until 
nothing was left. 

Jet was doing his morning chores. He shelled 
and scattered corn to the chickens while he 
waited for the breakfast bell. But all the time he 
kept thinking about the arrowheads hidden in 
the old rusty kettle. Jet knew now that he should 
have divided the arrowheads, he should even 
have given Running Deer the larger share be- 
cause the Indian boy was a good marksman with 
the bow and arrow. 

Jet seldom used a bow and he did not own a 
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good one. He liked his slingshots better and had 
several of them. Both Father and Uncle John had 
encouraged Jet’s efforts with the slingshot, often 
competing with him. Jet had no real use for the 
arrowheads. He wanted them only because he had 
found them and because he knew that Running 
Deer wanted them. He had been selfish, taking 
all of them. 

Jet filled the chicken trough with water. He 
was glad that Sarah did not know about the 
mystery hole and the trinkets, and especially 
about his taking the arrowheads. That was one 
thing he hoped Sarah would never know. He 
had been as selfish as he ever had accused his 
sister of being. And now Running Deer was 
angry with him. What could he do, Jet wondered, 
that would win back the Indian boy’s friendship? 

Jet took the buckets and went to the spring for 
water. Uncle John and Aunty Sue were coming 
over that evening after finishing with their 
chores. Aunty Sue had promised to do so the 
afternoon before, when he and Sarah left her 
at the pecan tree. Jet hoped that Aunty Sue 
would tell the secret. That was another thing 
that bothered him. Why should Aunty Sue share 
a secret with Nancy? Just because Nancy went 
over to Uncle John’s cabin oftener than he and 
Sarah was no reason why his aunt should tell a 
secret to Nancy. Jet puckered his lips and 
squinted his eyes in deep thought. He mus 
straighten out a number of things in his own 
mind before he could hope to be a good example 
to Sarah. 

The breakfast bell rang and Jet put the buckets 
on a bench in the yard. Inside the cabin all was 
confusion. Jet looked from one to another. 
Never could he remember having seen the break: 
fast hour like this. His father was at the table 
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pouring sorghum over batter cakes that were 
burned around the edges. Mother was bending 
over the griddle cooking more cakes at the fire- 
place, her face red from leaning too near the 
flames. Lonny was on his hands and knees peer- 
ing under the bed. 

Sarah had a stick in her hand and was raking 
through the ashes on the hearth. At sight of her 
brother she straightened up, “Jetty, I've lost 
Mother’s big darning needle, the only one she 
had.” She looked at the wool comforter in the 
frames leaning against the side wall. “I was 
tacking the comforter yesterday when it came 
time to take you something to eat at the cliff. I 
did not put the needle in the comforter when I 
left. We've searched all over the floor and in the 
ashes, and we can’t find it.” 

“If you’d stuck it in your dress and it had 
fallen in the fire, it would be of no use now,” 
Jet said knowingly. “The heat would have ruined 
it.” 

“But then we'd know it could not be used 
again,” Sarah said sorrowfully, ‘and would 
spend no more time 
in hunting for it?” 

“Come on and eat 
your breakfasts,” 
Father told them. 
“You may feel more 
like searching after 

“It is very impor- 
tant,” Mother said, 
and her voice sound- 
ed reproachful, “that 
Sarah should learn to 
be more careful. I 
have cautioned her 
many. times never to 
put down a needle 
unless it is fastened 
in the thing that she 
is sewing, or stuck 
back in the piece of 
flannel where it be- 
longs.” Mother filled 
the mugs with milk. 
“I had hoped to fin- 
ish the comforter to- 
day and take it out of 
the frames.” 

“I€ I put the nee- 


dle in the slit pocket 


in my skirt, it must have worked through,” Sarah 
complained. “My thimble was still in my pocket 
this morning.” 

Mother made no answer to that. And it was 
like Father, when breakfast was over, to say he 
would do without Jet’s help during the forenoon, 
and for Jet and Sarah to ride the pony over to the 
pecan tree where they had gathered nuts the day 
before. He hoped, since Mother needed the nee- 
dle so very much, that they would find it there. 
It was just a chance, of course, but worth trying. 

Sarah did not wait to help with the dishes but 
got on the pony behind her brother and they 
started down the trail toward the creek. Jet 
carried a folded gunny sack under his arm. If they 
were going to the pecan tree they might as well 
gather a few nuts. Neither Jet nor Sarah talked 
much. Sarah said in the beginning that she was 
ashamed of her carelessness. An eleven-year-old © 
girl should do better than lose a needle. Then 
to her brother’s surprise she rode along in silence. 

The pony trotted contentedly at an even gait. 
Jet wondered why so many problems came up 
at the same time. He 
and Running Deer 
had been the best of 
friends until they di- 
vided the trinkets at 
the ledge. He and 
Sarah had been hap- 
py to have Tod and 
Nancy for neighbors. 
Now Sarah was pout- 
ing a lot of the time 
because she was jeal- 
ous of Nancy—and 
he had to admit that 
he was jealous too 


because of Nancy’s 


“Let’s name it Nee- 
dles,” Sarah begged. 


close friendship with 
Aunty Sue. 

Jet thought back 
over the first few 
months on the home- 
stead, when they 
didn’t even know the 
Indian family, and 
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no one else lived for miles and miles around. 
There were no problems then like the ones that 
troubled him now. Were things like this a part 
of living in groups and communities? Would 
more complications come when more people 
homesteaded the land near his father’s? 

Father and Mother wanted more homesteaders 
to come. He and Sarah had often talked about it, 
wondering who they would be and what they 
would be like? Jet straightened his shoulders. He 


had better do something about this jealousy of 


his, and then try to help Sarah. Mother said that 
jealousy was a wall that you built yourself, and it 
shut you away from friends—and sometimes rel- 
atives too. Jet’s lips set in a firm line. He wasn’t 
going to build a wall between himself and his 
friends or any of his relatives—especially Aunty 
Sue. Their pretty new aunt said she loved him 
and Sarah. Well, he loved Aunty Sue, and he 
didn’t intend to let things be 
different if he could help it. 
Jet tightened the rein and 
turned his head as if listening. 
Sarah pushed her bonnet off her 
head, letting it hang by its 
strings around her neck. She 


“Look!” Sarah exclaimed, then she too slid 
off the pony’s back. Not far from where Old 
Brindle. stood was a long-legged, cream-colored 
new calf. It was caught and partly hidden in a 
tangle of brush. It’s legs were still too wobbly 
and inexperienced to climb out. 

Jet and Sarah quickly broke and pulled the 
brush away from the calf. “It’s a good thing 
we were close enough to hear Old Brindle’s call 
for help,” Jet said. ““We couldn’t have heard it 
if we had been at the cabin.”’ Then after the calf 
had rested and enjoyed a late breakfast, Jet 
drove Old Brindle, with the calf ambling along 
close at her side, out from among the trees into 
the open. “They'll walk along and we'll get back 
to the cabin by the time they reach the barn lot,” 
Jet explained as he swung up on Kutha’s back 
and reached out his hand to help Sarah. 

“If it doesn’t take too long to find Mother's 
needle,” Sarah said. 

Jet thought they should cross 
the creek at the ford since they 
were near. Just above the ford 
on the Indian’s land was the 
widest and deepest part of the 
creek. Because of the late rains 


too listened. “Jet, was that one 
of our cows bawling?” she 
asked. 

“It’s Old Brindle,” Jet said 


as he turned Kutha in the di-: 


rection from where the sound 
came. 

“Jetty, we must hunt Moth- 
er’s needle,” Sarah begged. 

“Not until we've found Old 
Brindle and know why she is 
bawling at this time of morn- 
ing.” 

They did not cross the shal- 
lows but followed up the creek 
on the near side. The oxen and 
a couple of yearlings did not 
stop grazing as the pony passed. 
Jet and Sarah listened anx- 
iously, and when they again 
heard the cow’s bawl, Jet urged 
Kutha to a faster gait. Just be- 
fore they came to the ford in 
the creek they turned in among 
the trees, and there they found 
Old Brindle. She mooed softly 
as Jet,swung to the ground. 
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Happy 


For the week of July 1 


God is my life. I’m well and 
strong; 

For this I’m thankful all day 
long. 


For the week of July 8 
God is my courage. I have no 


fear; 

I know that God is always 
here. 

For the week of July 15 
God is my faith, and I believe 
My highest good I now re- 

ceive. 


For the week of July 22 


God is my power. It helps me 
through 

Each task that I am called 
to do. 


For the week of July 29 
God is my joy. All through the 
d 


my 
I’m happy in my work and 


play. 


the water was muddy and 
reached a little higher on the 
banks than in midsummer. Run- 
ning Deer was there with his 
canoe. He had floated down- 
stream but had had to go to 
shore because his canoe was 
leaking. 

“How,” Jet and Sarah called, 
using the Indian’s own word for 
greeting. 

“How,” Running Deer said 
as he went on dipping water. 

Jet watched. The canoe was 
cunningly made, its low seat 
had a furred skin drawn across 
it, the sides were painted blue 
with red crescents. When it was 
emptied Jet saw a long, ugly 
split in one of the bottom 
boards. Even the swelling of the 
wood in water would not close 
it. Jet thought of the keg in the 
shed at home, and of the tar 
that had been left when Father 
roofed the chicken house. It 
would take only a little tar to 
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mend the canoe. He should tell 
Running Deer that he could 
have enough tar to fill the split. 
Then on the Indian boy’s finger 
Jet saw the ring that he had 
wanted. A feeling big and cold 
and hard came up inside Jet and 
he did not offer help. Instead he 
sat silently and watched while 
Running Deer slid the canoe off 
the low bank, balancing himself 
with one foot on the seat, while 


with the other foot he shoved 


into the water. Swiftly the oar 


friends. Jet shifted his position 


raised and lowered, first on one 
then on the Hush-a-by, Hush-a-by, Night has hung the 
r was going back the way 
Jet guided Kutha across the {= 
ford. Already he was sorry that 
he had not offered the tar. That i | 
Deer that he still wanted to be : 


on the he had Op- moon in the sky. Swing-ing low and swing - ing 
rtunity of winning back the 

“What was the matter with 

Running Deer?” Sarah asked. 

“He didn’t say anything but 

‘How,’ and neither did you.” —" 
Without answering Jet = = 

looked at the sun. ‘““We’d better = 

hurry if we want to get home by Night and moon go drift - ing by. 

noon. We may have to hunt a 2 

long while for Mother’s nee- 

dle.” 


At the pecan tree they got 
down on their hands and knees. 
Carefully they patted and 
parted and hunted through the dry leaves, pick- 
ing up the scattered pecans as they went. Slowly 
they covered the ground, Jet impatient because of 
the muddle that he had gotten himself into, Sarah 
silent and moody. Squirrels frisked and chat- 
tered and scolded from near-by limbs. A flock 
of blackbirds whirred over, above, and past the 
trees. Nearer and nearer the sun climbed to its 
position of noon. 

The needle had not been found. Sarah stood 
up. “Jetty, I guess it’s no use hunting any longer,” 
she said. 

Jet agreed and thought they might just as 


Word and Music by Margaret Blanchard *& 


well go home. He went over and untied Kutha 
from the sappling. It was the same sappling 
where Sarah had tied the pony the day be- 
fore when she brought her brother a piece to 
eat. Jet got up on Kutha’s back. Sarah walked 
around and behind the pony to the other side. 
She stopped suddenly. “The needle!” she ex- 
claimed. “I’ve found it.” There on the matted 
leaves not far from where the pony stood was a 
piece of red yarn, and fastened to the yarn was 
Mother’s needle. 

Jet leaped to the ground and faced his sister. 
He grinned broadly as — (Please turn to page 26) 
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Pictures by Ruth H. Bennett 


HERE were two things that Chappy Chip- 

munk liked to do better than anything else. 
One of them was to find out about things he did 
not understand, and the other one was to eat. 

His home was a cozy hole under a rock. A 
blue lake lapped the shore near his front door. 
Great pine trees stretched their warm, brown 
trunks toward the sky, and friendly firs shaded 
his dooryard. 

Chappy wanted to know all about these things. 
His mother told him why the lake was gray and 
angry when the storm winds blew. She 
told him how the pines grew from tiny 
seeds dropped long, long ago. She told 
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up his favorite tree. He had 

just settled himself in a thick 

cluster of fir cones when there 

was a loud noise under the 
porch roof below him. 

“It’s so warm, we'll hang Pepper out here 
for a while,” he heard. 

Now Chappy had never heard sounds like 
that before and he had to find out what they 
meant. Dropping a fat cone, he scurried down 
the tree and out onto a branch where he could 
look under the porch roof. 

Hanging from a big hook was a white cage, 
and inside it was a beautiful green bird about 
the size of a robin, only much more sleek and 


him how the thick fir branches sheltered 
birds and squirrels and chipmunks. 

But every day Chappy found new 
things to ask about. And every day he 
ate and ate and ate, He liked the yellow 
grass seeds. He liked the black seeds 
that popped out of the flower pods 
along the path. But best of all he liked 
the seeds that nestled in the tiny fir 
cones. 

One day Chappy was very hungry, He — 
decided to go to the big fir trees that 
stretched above the roof of the brown 
log cabin. Mother Chipmunk had told 
him that this was the home of people, 
queer, big animals that walked on two 
feet. But Chappy had never seen any- 
thing move around the cabin except 
squirrels and other chipmunks. 

He scampered across the rocks and 
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Chappy ran round and round the cage. 
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"said Chappy in 
surprise. “Where did you come from?” 

“Come from?” asked the bird. “This 
is where I live in the summertime. Jack 
just hung my cage out here.” 

“But you can’t fly around,” said 
Chappy. “How do you find anything to 
eat?” 

“Oh,” said Pepper, “I have a dish full 
of seeds every day. And often I have 
lettuce and apples and all kinds of good 
things. I'd much rather live here than 
out in a tree.” 

“Well,” said Chappy, “it sounds nice. 
Maybe——” 

But just then the door opened and 
the biggest thing Chappy had ever seen 
came out of the house. It walked on two 
legs. From its puckered-up mouth came 
a shrill, loud noise, 

Chappy ducked out of sight and ran 
home as fast as he could go. 

“Mother,” he panted, “do people have skins 
that are all different colors? Do they have fur on 
their heads? Do they make sounds with their 

ouths louder than the magpie can make? If 
they do, then there are people at the cabin!” 

Mother Chipmunk laughed. “It’s really not 
heir skins, but something they wear over them. 
People do make a lot of noise, and they don’t 
like chipmunks getting into their things. Until 

ey gO, you must stay away from the cabin.” 

Chappy went to his favorite rock to sit in 
the sun and think. He wanted to know more 
about those queer animals. He wanted to ask 
he green bird what an apple tasted like. 

There were so many things he wanted to know 
that he forgot what Mother Chipmunk had said. 
Without meaning to be naughty Chappy scamp- 
ered off for the cabin. 

But when he got to a safe branch in the fir 

ee and peered down under the porch roof, there 
was no one there. Even the green bird had dis- 
appeared. 

Chappy dropped to a lower branch, Then he 
tan down the trunk and out on the lowest branch 
of all. From there it was just a little hop to 
the porch floor. 


Chappy was scurrying 
across the rocks toward home. 


a cage. He ran to one side of the door. There 
was no crack there. He ran to the other side. 
The door had caught on a pebble, and sure 


enough, there was a crack big enough for 
Chappy to slip through. 

For a minute the big room frightened him. 
He stood still and held his breath while his 
sharp black eyes looked into every corner. No 
one was there. 

To climb up the leg of the little table was 
play for Chappy. In another minute he was look- 
ing into the eyes of a surprised green bird. 

“Well!” said Pepper. “How did you get here?” 

“I wanted to find out what it was like to live 
in this funny house,” said Chappy. “May I 
come in?” 

“Do,” said Pepper. “Only I don’t think you 
can get through the wires.” 

Chappy ran round and round. the cage until 
he found a place where he could stick his head 
through. By pushing hard he squeezed the rest 
of his body after it. _ 

“Now that I’m in,” he said, “I'd like to know 
how a bird’s food tastes.” 

“Help yourself,” said Pepper politely. “They 
made a mistake and filled my dish twice today. 
I’m so full I can’t eat another seed!” 

So Chappy nibbled at the seeds in the dish. 

They were so good that he ate and ate until 
there wasn’t a seed left. Then he ate the piece of 
apple that was stuck between the wires. Last of 
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slender. Nothing else was in sight. 1 "1 
y 
\\ 
rnett Wty y 
= 
| Chappy pattered softly to the screen door. 
‘through it he could see a big room and on a 
ittle stand by the window was the white cage. 
pe cage. 
Chappy wanted to know how it felt to live in 


all, he finished a piece of crisp, 
green lettuce. 

“Ho, hum,” said Chappy 
stretching himself. “That was a 
good meal. Thank you, Green 
Bird. I'll come to see you often. 
Now I am going to go home and 
take a nap.” 


Chappy ran to the place: 


where he had come into the 
cage. His head went between 
the wires, but push as he would, 
he could not get his body 
through. 

“Oh, dear me!” said Chappy. 
“I ate too much. What shall I 
do? I’m too fat to get between 
the wires.” 

“Stay with me,” said Pepper. 
“I'd be glad to have company.” 

“I don’t want to stay,” said 
Chappy. “I want to go to my 
own home under the rock.” 

Chappy pushed and squeezed 
and wiggled and twisted. But it 
was no use. Tired out at last, 
he curled up in a corner of the 
cage. 

Even Pepper's story about 
how much fun it was to splash 
about in the little glass bath- 
tub Jack put in the cage every 
day did not cheer the little chip- 
munk. He had the whole big 
lake for a bathtub if he wanted 
it! And he wanted Mother Chip- 
munk and the big rocks, the 
giant pine trees and the friend- 
ly firs. A lump came in his 
throat when he thought of 
them. 

Then his heart stood still. 
For the door opened and in 
came one of the “people.’’ Jack 
came straight to Pepper's cage. 

“Hi, Jim, come here!” he 
yelled. “There’s a chipmunk in 
Pepper’s cage. Bring a box 

while I reach in and get him. 
We'll keep him for a pet.” 

But this time Chappy did not 

wait to find out what the noise 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


HEN we say at the 

breakfast table, ‘‘Please 
pass the sugar,” and then pro- 
ceed to put several spoonfuls of 
the shiny white particles on our 
cereal, we perhaps do not give 
much thought to how impor- 
tant the production of sugar and 
cereals is to our human life. 

Sugar is one of the chief en- 
ergy-producing foods of man- 
kind, and is found in a number 
of natural sources, such as ma- 
ple sap, sugar cane, and fruits. 

The sugar in the bowl on our 
table may have been produced 
in the United States or it may 
have come thousands of miles 
across the oceans from one of 
the great sugar-producing areas 
of the world, perhaps Cuba, 
Hawaii, the West Indies, or 
South America. 

There are two great sources 
of sugar, namely sugar cane, 
which is related botanically to 
both maize: and bamboo, and 
sugar beets, which are white 
cousins of the dark-red kind we 
raise in our victory gardens. 

Sugar cane grows best in a 
warm, moist climate, and re- 
quires careful cultivation. When 
the cane is matured, it is cut 
and taken at once to the sugar 
mill, where it is refined. The 
raw sugar is dark brown in 
color, and is later put through a 
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process of bleaching so that it 
becomes the shiny white crystals 
that we are so accustomed to 
seeing. 

Sugar has been accorded 
philatelic recognition by more 
than a dozen different stamp- 
issuing countries. Growing sug- 
ar cane is pictured on stamps 
from Argentina, Cuba, Peru, 
and the Fiji Islands. Sugar beets 
are pictured on a Russian stamp. 
Cutting and hauling sugar cane 
are shown on the Jamaican 
stamp that we illustrate, and 
sugar mills or refineries are 
shown on stamps from Cuba, 
British Guiana, Panama, Peru, 
Mozambique, and other coun- 


A crop from which some of 
our breakfast cereals are manu: 
factured and which is the chief 
food supply of millions of peo- 
ple throughout the world is rice. 
Like sugar, rice requires : 
warm, moist climate, and is 
grown chiefly in the warm-tem- 
perate and tropical zones of the 
earth. 

Rice is a cereal grain belong: 
ing to the seed-bearing grasses 


water, and the young rice plants 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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A Shovelful of 
Ribbons 


(Continued from page 7) 


bolt from the case, Irene care- 
fully selected a whole yard of 
each, naming them after the 
wild flowers she loved so much. 


to “Rose, buttercup, bluebell, 
violet, scarlet lily—that’s five,” 
led che murmured, watching the 
Ore clerk’s bright shears snip 
"Pf through the soft loveliness of 
"Sf the ribbons, dropping yard after 
"PSH yard in a curlicue heap on the 
Ti counter. With shining eyes she 
cts looked up at Mrs. Thompson. 
hope the girl will like the 
@¢¥ colors I've picked out,” she be- 
—_ gan, but Mrs. Thompson was 
a speaking to the clerk. 
nei Taking Mary by the hand, 
Irene went back to the window 
full of ties. Swallowing a lump 
un Ht that welled up in her throat, she 
whispered, “Anyway, it’s been 
fun picking out ribbons, and it’s 
—it’s fun buying a tie for Bob.” 
“Tll take that blue tie,” she 
told the clerk. She had to decide 
quickly before she changed her 
mind and dashed back across 
the store to the ribbon counter! 
“Here’s the money.” 
The clerk, smiling at her 
haste, wrapped up the tie. Tak- 
1¢ off ing the package, she left the 
1anu @ store without looking at the 
chief ribbon counter, helped Mary 
pe into the automobile, climbed in 
5 rice: after her and sat waiting, think- 
es 2M ing how glad the little girl 
1d isi would be with so many beauti- 
tem ful ribbons, Each yard would 
of thei make two hair bows! 
When Mrs. Thompson came 
“long out to the car, she said: “Here 
‘asst@ are the ribbons, Irene. Mary is 
ures’ too young to understand, but 
> fot they are her gift to you.” 
ed iN For a moment Irene had a 
ag funny feeling inside her that 


made her want to laugh and cry 


at the same time. “I picked them 
out for me?” she gasped. ‘Oh, 
thank you, and thank you!” She 
gave Mary a regular bear hug. 

As Mrs. Hart started the car 
chug-chugging toward the rail- 
road station, Irene whispered 
happily, “But thank You, God, 
most of all, for my hair rib- 
bons!” 

After waving good-by to 
Marty and her mother, Mrs. Hart 
and Irene started home. Irene 
wished they had an airplane in- 
stead of a poky old car. When 


My Victory Garden 
By Ina Palmer Langworthy 


I have a victory garden; 
It isn’t hard to find. 

You see my victory garden 
Is right within my mind. 


Because the seeds I’m planting 
Are sure to sprout and grow, 
I have to be so careful 
Of every thought I sow. 


My daddy plants his garden 
In April or in May, 

But I can keep on planting 
In mine most every day. 


But if I lose my temper, 

Or say mean things, or pout, 
I know I have to hurry 

And dig those bad weeds out, 


Or they will spoil my garden. 
So right then I begin 
To pull out all the bad ones 
And put some good thoughts 
in. 


For thoughts have so much 
power; 
The first thing that you know 
You'll find that you are acting 
Just like the thoughts you 
sow. 


at last they stopped at her home, 
she said eagerly, ‘Thank you, 
Mrs. Hart, for everything!” 
Then she hopped from the car 
and sped up the path yelling, 
“Bob, Bob!” 

Bob came on the run from the 
back of the house. 

“What's the matter, Sis?’ he 
asked anxiously. But Irene’s 
happy face told him that every- 
thing was all right. 

“Oh, Bob!” Irene caroled. 
“God sent me the hair ribbons 
—lots and lots of them—a 
whole shovelful,” she giggled. 
“And a tie for you!” She thrust 
the package into Bob’s hand. 
“Open it quick!” 

Instead of opening the pack- 
age “quick,” Bob opened it very, 
very slowly. “It is true after 
all,” he told himself. “Ask, be- 
lieve, receive-——” 

He wished he had believed. 
He had wanted to, but it seemed 
too easy to be true. Irene had 
believed, and God had given her 
what she had asked for. His 
freckled face shone with happi- 
ness as he held up the tie, as 
blue as lake water—the blue he 
had thought of when he had 
called teasingly, “Make it blue.” 

The next morning when Irene 
squeaked her way into the Sun- 
day schoolroom, how glad she 
was her shoes squeaked! The 
squeak made the girls turn to 
look, They could not help but 
see that she wore real ribbons on 
her braids instead of cotton 
strings! She almost ran to Miss 
Bronson, who spied the bows 
the very first thing. 

As their smiling eyes met 
Irene spoke softly: “Oh, Miss 
Bronson, God sent me the rib- 
bons. I believed He would send 
them someway, and He did! 
Mrs. Hart asked me to take care 
of Mary and I thought it was 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


3 
Summer is here! Summer is here! 
Hey-diddle-dee, let’s give a cheer! 
We'll race on our ponies 
O’er wide-open spaces, 
With wind in our hair | 
And sun on our faces. 
Summer is here! Summer is here! 
Hey-diddle-dee, hey-diddle-dee! 

We'll hike and we'll wade; 
We'll climb a high tree. 

a We'll be as merry as merry can be. 


Summer is here. Summer is here! 
Let’s give a shout, let’s give a cheer! 


We'll swim in the blue surf, * 
We'll dig in the sand; < 
We'll pretend we are members a 
Of a pirate band. 


Summer is here, summer is here . . . 
Best time of all the year! 
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Dear Boosters: 


School is out this month, and summer vacations are beginning! 
Boosters will be very busy people, swimming, and hiking, playing baseball, 
running errands, learning to sew, taking care of the baby, and the like. I 
am expecting bundles and bundles of letters from you, telling me of all 
the happy times you are having. To help you make all your days happy 
days, let’s — our Good Words Booster pledge: 

“I pledge myself to try to speak only words of love, happiness, 
truthfulness, kindness, purity, health, encouragement, and plenty. 

“] will try to think only good thoughts at all times toward all people. 

“I know that God is my help in every need. Because He loves me, 
He guides and protects me. 

“T will radiate joy to all the world.” 

If you keep the first two of our pledges, you will find that-you are 
keeping the last one without any effort; for if your thoughts and words are 
right you will be so filled with joy that you will truly “radiate joy to all 


the world.” 
Keep smiling! 


Secretary. 


Miriam writes a very cheerful 
and interesting letter. | want to 
share it with you. 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to thank 
you for the beautiful letters you 
have sent me. I am always delighted 
when I get them. 

I think The Prayer of Faith is 
very beautiful, and I have found 
that it really works. It has helped 
me in many different ways, such as 
making good grades in all my sub- 
jects and making me feel better. 
At night I always say The Prayer of 
Faith. I do not say, “God is my 
help in every need.” But I say, “God 
is our help in every need.” Then it 
includes all the men and women 
who are fighting in the war and all 
those who are wounded. In fact I 
say it for every single person. 

I am very grateful for the people 
who help make WEE WispoM, for 
I think it is a very fine magazine. 
—Miriam Carpenter. 


Leroy is learning that saying 
The Prayer of Faith helps him 
to be happy and to do good. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received your 
letter and was very glad to get it. 
I was at home from school sick, and 
I used The Prayer of Faith and was 
better very soon. I have all my 
schoolwork made up now. I have 
made some garden. I try to be a 
good boy and not say bad words. 
I try to help others to be happy and 
good. Your little pal—Leroy Von 
Etten. 


Rinnie tells us about the ways 
in which the Good Words 
Booster Club has helped her. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am very sorry 
that I have not written for so long. 
I want to tell you some of the 
things the Booster Club has done 
for me. It has taught me to control 


my temper, to love, to be good, and 
to use better language. 

I share my WispoMs with 
my friends. My nieces and nephews 
get most of them. They just love 
WeeE WiIspoM. They want the sto- 
ries read over and over again. They 
especially like the cutouts and the 
pictures to color. 

The Prayer of Faith is helping me 
very much. When I feel like getting 
angry I think it won’t be very nice, 
and I usually do not get angry. | 
know that I have become a much 
better girl since I joined the club. 
—Rinnie Rennick. 


+ 


Audrey’s mother is helping 
her to remember the Good 
Words Booster Club pledge. 


Dear Secretary: One of the nicest 
things ever to happen to me was to 
have my friend ask me if I would 
like to become a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. I have 
a chart in my room on which my 
mother puts a star if I have kept the 
_ of the club throughout the 

ay. 

I intend to do my best to think 
kind thoughts, speak kind words, 
and do good deeds. 

Thank you for your help. I shall 
write again soon.—Audrey Weeale. 


Alice has found that the sec- 
ond verse of The Prayer of 
Faith is very helpful to her. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am glad to be 
a member of the Booster Club. It 
helps me to remember to do good 
things. Every time I go to do some- 
thing that I should not I remem- 
ber the Booster Club pledge, and 
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that helps me not to do it. I have 
memorized The Prayer of Faith and 
it helps me too. When we have a 
test in school I say it and I get a 
better grade than usual. The verse 
I like best is the second one. I 
started to say it to my mother and 
she finished it. She knew it too! 
She said she learned it when she 
was a little girl. I help my mother 
all the time. Most of the time I 
help her with the dishes. I am 


proud to be a member of the Boost- 
er Club.—Alice Anderson. 
+ 


Elsie is very thankful for the 
help she receives from using 
The Prayer of Faith. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am very 
thankful for something that hap- 
pened the other day. You see I 
have a pet cat. Her name is Mittens. 
I like her very much. When I got up 
one morning Mittens was nowhere 
to be found. When I got home from 
school that night Mittens still had 
not shown up. That night I was in 
tears. Then I thought of The Prayer 
of Faith. I said it through, and the 
line I said most was “God is my 
help in every need.” The next morn- 
ing there was Mittens lying on my 
bed. I had the door open for the 
fresh air to come in, and Mittens 
had come in too. I am sure you 
know how thankful I was.—Elsie 
Bauernfeind. 


Irma Jean feels that the 
Booster Club has taught her 
much about prayer. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am sorry that I 
have not written to you lately, but 
I have been very busy. Last week I 
thought I had lost my report card. 
I could not find it anyplace. Then 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 

the day. 


I stopped and asked God to help 
me find it. And He did. I found it 
in my piano bench. 

Since I have been a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club I 
have found out how wonderful 
prayer is. I am very glad I joined 
our club.—Irma Jean Shaffer. 


+ 


Marilyn is learning to be kind 
and thoughtful of others. That 
helps to make a good Booster. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am very 
sorry that I have not written to you 
sooner, but I have been at home 
from school with the chicken pox. 
I said The Prayer of Faith every 
night, and now I am feeling better. 
So I thought I had better get busy 
and write to you. 

Yesterday was a nice day, so 
Mother told me I could go outside 
for a little while, but I was to keep 
away from other children. I wasn’t 
outside long before my next-door 
neighbor wanted to come over and 
play with me. I said, “You can play 
with me if you keep away from 
me.” We played for a little while 
and soon he wanted to play ball. I 
said, “You stay on that side of the 
road and I'll stay on this side.” A 
car was coming by and he threw the 
ball right in front of it. When the 
car was gone I told him not to do 
that again, and when the next one 
came by he did not throw the ball 
in front of it but waited until it 
was gone. That was my good deed 
for that day.—-Marilyn Follows. 


Mariel is finding joy and help 
since she became a Booster. It 
is a pleasure to receive such 
letters. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All — I am, can do, and 
e, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


PRAYER OF FAITH kKxexx«x 


Dear Secretary: 1 must write and 


tell you how much I appreciate our. 


Good Words Booster Club. I know 
it helps us children in more ways 
than our textbooks, because ° it 
teaches us to be good and kind to 
everyone and everything, while our 
textbooks teach us to read and 
write and the like. 

I must admit that I myself at all 
times do not live up to the rules of 
being a better Booster and person. 
But after reading all the inspiring 
letters you and the Boosters have 
written, I am sure that I will keep 
the pledge and remember God all 
through the day, which will make 
me a better Booster —Mariel Myra 
Farlow. 


Richard is finding happiness 
in belonging to the Good 
Words Booster Club. 


Dear Secretary: 1 enjoy belong- 
ing to the Good Words Booster 
Club. I will keep trying to keep 
the pledge. I say The Prayer of 
Faith often, and I think it is a good 
prayer for children. I am in the 
second grade and like school very 
much.—Richard Fonde. 


Wilma is happy in sharing 
her WEE WIspoM with other 
children. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am very glad I 
joined the Good Words Booster 
Club, because it has helped me very 
much. This month I shared my 
Wee Wispom with a girl next door 
who is sick. It has helped me in 
many different ways. I think all 
children should join, because it is 
a nice organization —Wilma Berg- 
man. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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EGS PULLED the little burro to a stop. 
He stood up in the dogcart and cupped his 
mouth with his hands. 

“Hello,” he called to the Spartans, working 
in the Van Orden hay field. “Thought you were 
going to the circus!” 

Red, Coralee, David, Bob, and Chink were on 
the ground near a big hay wagon. Each was 
armed with a pitchfork and was busy tossing 
hay onto the wagon, where Andy spread it. 

Red stopped long enough to thrust his fork 
into the ground and wipe his sweating hands on 
his jeans. 

“We've got half a wagon here.” He pointed 
to the hay on the ground near by. “It may rain 
tonight, and Andy can’t go till he gets it under 
cover. We're helping him.” 

Kegs hesitated, watching the bright prongs of 
the forks catch the sunlight and throw it glinting 
into the warm July day. 

“Guess you won’t need my help,” he said as he 
settled back on the seat of the dogcart. ““You’re 
coming along fine!” 

An indignant flush rose over Red’s face. 

“T don’t know how you get that way,” he splut- 
tered. ““We don’t want to be late, do we?” 

“Every little bit helps,” sang out Coralee as she 
pushed her pitchfork into the hay and heaved. 
When the forkful landed neatly on the wagon, 
she turned steady blue eyes on Kegs. 

“Ever see a drop of water make a bucketful run 
over? Or hear about the straw that broke the 
camel’s back? Or watch the grocer weigh out 
oyster crackers and see one little cracker throw 
the scales off balance?” 

“She means,” drawled Chink, “that even if 


SPARTANS 


Surprise 
Meets 


By Lawrent Lee 


you are fat and the day is hot, if you’d lend a 
hand, the little you’d do might get us to the 
circus on time.” 

Leisurely Kegs climbed down from the dog- 
cart. He was hot, and he did not feel like pitching 
hay. Still he did want Andy to come with them, 
and he did not want to miss any of the circus. 

He found another pitchfork and joined Andy 
on top of the load, where spreading the hay was 
becoming more difficult. 

When at last the ground had been raked clean, 
the Spartans swarmed onto the wagon. Andy 
gathered the reins into his strong brown hands, 
and the team of bays started for the barn. 

“Whee-oo!” sighed Coralee, tossing her red 
curls on the wind. “This air feels good!” 

“It does,” Bob agreed. “If it hadn’t been for 
Kegs we'd have about ten minutes more work, 
and we might have been so hot and sweaty we'd 
never get to the circus!” 

Chink lay back on the hay. “I seem to remem- 
ber an old proverb about small sticks turning 
the course of a mighty river. Kegs was that—a 
tiny stick—only he’s not so very tiny!” 

“Stop ribbing him!” said Red crossly. “He's 
all right. He just didn’t think how important a 
little help can be when folks are in a terrible 
jam.” 

Kegs said nothing. Neither did Andy. Andy's 
eyes were steady on the dirt road that ran close 
to the big ditch that drained the hay field. 

Watching Andy, Kegs felt admiration growing 
in him. Andy never lost his head. He never 
shirked a duty. He was always where he should 
be. Kegs sighed. He wished he copie say as much 
for himself! 
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“Hey, Kegs!” Bob called. “Look what's com- 
ing!” 

Bob was pointing to the side of the road. 
Kegs’s eye followed his finger. 

He had forgotten to tie Surprise! Ordinarily, 
the little burro stood wherever Kegs left him, 
content to rest in the shade. Now something 
bothered him—a big horsefly! It zoomed above 
the burro’s flank, buzzing threateningly; and 
Surprise was running his best to get away from it, 
dragging the dogcart behind him, bouncing and 
clattering over the rough ground. 

“Oh,” moaned Kegs, for Surprise was driving 
straight for the bays, hitched to the hay wagon. 

“Watch out, Spartans!” cried Andy. “I can’t 
hold them.” 

The next minute the bays veered. The hay 
wagon skidded and whirled. Its back wheels dug 
dirt at the edge of the ditch and slid off into it. 


Pictures by 


Florence McCurdy 


The Spartans, with most of the hay, slid off too, 
down into the ditch. 

One by one, they picked themselves up. 

Kegs looked for Surprise. The burro had found 
another patch of shade, and strangely enough, 
the horsefly had disappeared. The bays stood 
before the wagon, quiet under Andy’s soothing 
voice and steady hands. 

“Now we've got to pitch that hay all over 
again!” said Coralee sadly. 

“No use pitching till we get the wagon out of 
the ditch,” said Andy practically. “Get away, 
everyone, and let’s see what we can do.” 

There was very little support for the back 
wheels. They touched the side of the bank, and 
with every pull they dug out dirt. The bottom of 
the wagon gouged the edge of the bank, and the 
dirt caved under it. 

For ten minutes they struggled with horses and 


“Watch out, Spartans!” 
cried Andy. “I can’t hold 
them!” 
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wagon. The bank kept on cav- 
ing, and the horses began to 
show lather on their bright bay 
coats. 

“If we can’t do better than 
this,” said Bob glumly, “we'll 
never get to the circus!” 

Miserably Andy looked down 
at his friends. “I’d say for you to 
go on and leave me, but I'd be 
in an awful fix. Grandpa’s gone 
to town; and if I unharness the 
horses, the wagon will: go all 
the way down; and we'll have a 
time getting it out. Can’t any 
of you figure out something to 
do? There ought to be a ledge 
of rock to the left that would 
keep the bank from caving un- 
der us if we could reach it.” 

Andy sounded as unhappy as 
Kegs felt. Kegs knew he was re- 
sponsible for what had hap- 
pened, even if no one said so. 
If he had tied Surprise to a 
fence post, the burro would 
have been there yet, the bays 
would have kept to the road, 
and by now the hay would be 
at the barn. 

Kegs went with Red silently 
along the bank to the left. True, 
as Andy had said, there was an 
outcropping of rock no more 
than four feet away. 

“Here it is!” Red sang out. 
“But how do we get to it?” 

The bays were hot and heav- 
ing. They could not stand much 
more strain. But an idea struck 
Kegs. 

“There’s a bale of fence wire 
over there, Andy,” he cried. 
“Would your grandfather care 
if we used some of it to make 
a towline?” 

“He wouldn’t care if it 
helped us out of this pickle,” 
said Andy. “But I can’t see how 
it'll do any good.” 

“We'll use Surprise,” said 
Kegs simply. “I can twist on¢ 
end of the wire in his harness 
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and the other end onto the side 
of the wagon. We can drive him 


y fj down the ditch on the left, pull- 

ing the wagon toward the rock 
, 9 as hard as he can. The bays will 
| | pull too of course.” 

“That little old burro!” 

n § scoffed Chink. “If the bays can’t 
o § do it, he can’t.” 
e Kegs looked at the Spartans 
seriously. were telling me 
little while ago about the 
1] | straw breaking a camel’s back, 
and how a single oyster cracker 
ny ff can throw a pair of scales off 
to §| balance and a drop of water run 
ge over a bucketful and a stick turn 
Id & the current of a river. And you 
in- § all saw what a horsefly could 
do—send a hay wagon into the 
as |g ditch! Surprise has a lot of pull 
re him.” 
ap- “That's true,” Andy agreed. 
so. | some of you help Kegs. I'll 
handle the team.” 
ald Kegs and Coralee went after 
ays fj Surprise. With nimble fingers 
ad, § they freed him from the dog- 
be cart and soon had him beside 
the wagon, where Red, Bob, 
ntly and Chink were ready with the 
rue, fg Wire to twist into his harness. 
;an [§ The Spartans stood back. 
10re “Now,” cried Andy. 

“Now,” urged Kegs. 
out. The team threw its weight 

against the wagon, pulling with 
eav- gall its might away from the 
§ditch and toward the left. Sur- 
ruck § ptise squatted like a rabbit and 

lunged. The wagon skidded 
wire @4long the ditch, struck the 
ried, icky shelf, rasped, grated, and 
care [climbed swaying out, while the 
make cheered. 

“Good boy,” Kegs said, pat- 
¢ it ting the burro’s sweating neck. 
‘We needed a little more 
how (Pull, and you had it,” said Red 

to Surprise as he threw the forks 

said from the hayrack. 
t one | The Spartans were at work 
arness #*8ain. Each put a little more 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, as we get 
still, 
We lift our hearts to you 
In thankfulness for this good 
food 


And other blessings too. 


energy into the lift that took 
the hay to the wagon, each 
worked with added strength 
and speed. 

When at last the wagon, 
loaded once more, came in sight 
of the gaping doors of the barn, 
Andy said, “We can run the 
hay inside and leave it till to- 
morrow to unload. I'll unhar- 
ness the horses and turn them 
out. Then we'll be ready to go.” 

“Here’s Dad with the car,” 
cried David. 

Five minutes later the Spar- 
tans left the Van Orden barn- 
yard for the circus they had 
planned all week to see. It was 
a hot day; but under the big 
tent the lemonade was cold and 
the popcorn was crisp. The acro- 
bats tumbled marvelously, and 
the trapeze performers swung 
at dizzy heights while the ani- 
mals did their complicated 
tricks. 

Everyone was happy. 


Three Little Robins 


(Continued from page 9) 


ordered. “I'll be back.” 

Peep didn’t want to move 
anywhere, He was so scared all 
he could hear was his heart 
going bumpety, bumpety, bump- 
ety! He sat without moving 
even his head. Now and then 
his round eyes blinked open, 
and when he didn’t see Mommy 
Robin he closed them tight. 


Once he thought he heard her 
coming and he looked. But it 
was not Mommy Robin. 

“Cheep, cheep!” he cried in 
fear. 

Something with four feet and 
a tail and yellow eyes was com- 
ing at him. 

“Cheep, cheep!” he cried even 
louder. 

At once Mommy and Daddy 
Robin swooped down scolding 
with loud voices. 

“Cat! Cat! Cat!” 

Daddy Robin hit the cat with 
the tips of his wings until he 
ran far off down the street. 
Mommy Robin flew back in the 
tree and Daddy Robin called 
Peep to follow him. 

Peep didn’t need to be coaxed 
this time. He was glad to go. 
He raised his little wings and 
fluttered after Daddy Robin. 

A little while later he was 
resting on the same branch with 
Mommy Robin. Chirp and Twit- 
ter were sitting quietly beside 
her. 

“We won't go back to live in 
the nest any more,’ Mommy 


Robin said. ‘There is more 
room here.” 
“And every day you will prac- 


tice using your wings so you 
will become good fliers,” ad- 
vised Daddy Robin. 

“So we don’t get caught by 
the gray cat,’ said the baby 
robins. 

“Or any other-colored cat,” 
explained Mommy Robin. “We 
protect ourselves by flying. Cats 
cannot fly.” 

“We will find dinner for all 
of you once more,” said Daddy 
Robin, “then tomorrow we will 
teach you how to find your 
own.” 

Chirp chirped. Twitter twit- 
tered. Peep peeped. 

That was to show they each 
understood and would be ready. 


July 25 


Jet and His Sister 
(Continued from page 13) 


Sarah held up the yarn, the 
needle dangling. “Found,” Jet 
laughed, ““Mother’s needle and 
a new calf to boot—all in one 
forenoon. Let’s hurry home with 
the news.” 

Old Brindle and the calf had 
reached the corral only a few 
minutes before Jet and Sarah 
rode up. Father walked around, 
his hands deep in his pockets, a 
broad smile on his face. “It’s 
one of the finest heifer calves 
I've seen in a long time,” he 
told Mother, who stood near 
holding Lonny’s hand. 

Jet jumped to the ground and 
Sarah slid after him. “We saw 
Brindle’s baby calf first,” Jet 
called. 

“Let’s name it Needles,” 
Sarah begged as she ran toward 
Mother holding the needle at 
arm’s length. 

“Needles, she'll be,” Father 
said seriously. “If you and Jet 
had not gone to hunt the needle, 
we might not have found Old 
Brindle and the calf before 
night. A new calf could wear 
itself down in that length of 
time.” 

Mother smiled happily as she 
twisted the bit of yarn around 
the precious needle. And since 
the new calf had been found, 
been named, and was now safe- 
ly behind the rail fence, she re- 
minded the family that the food 
she had cooked was probably 
cold. But cold food, they all 
agreed, was a small matter in 
comparison with the finding of 
mother’s lost needle and the 
rescue of a new calf from a 
brush heap. 

The afternoon passed quickly 
with so many nice things to 
think about. Then it was sun- 
down—the dishes washed and 


the chores done. Father sat on 
the stone step before the door 
and whetted his pocket knife. 
Mother mixed the sponge for 
tomorrow's bread and set it to 
rise. Jet and Sarah played with 
Lonny in the side yard at the 
grapevine swing. Uncle John, 
with Suzanne on the horse be- 
hind him, came riding up from 
the shallows. 

When she had alighted Suz. 
anne said, ‘I came to tell you 
that I want to open a subscrip- 
tion school in my cabin.” She 
looked at Jet. “If Nancy told 
you that I had a surprise and 
that she knew what it was, it is 
because her father gave me the 
idea. He came over the other 
day and said he would give 
John enough slabs for a barn if 
I would teach Tod and Nancy to 
read and write.” 

‘““What’s a subscription 
school?” Sarah asked. 

“It’s a school,” Mother told 
her, “where the pupils’ parents 
pay the teacher's wage.” 

“T taught school two years be. 
fore I came out here,” Suzanne 
explained, “and since I came too 
late to help John raise and store 
food for winter, I thought | 
could teach children, and in ex- 
change their parents could give 
us food or whatever they have 
to share.” 

“A splendid idea,” Father 
said. 

Jet and Sarah stood speech: 
less. School! Boys and girls to: 
gether, day after day, in Aunty 
Sue’s cabin! 

“Of course,” Mother said, 
“Suzanne should not give het 
time to it unless she has more 
pupils than Tod and Nancy, Jet 
and Sarah.” 

Aunty Sue turned to Jet, “Do 
you think you could round up 
few extra pupils?” 

(Continued next month) 
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A \W/ater Wheel 


Or 
fe. 
ow For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
to requests to have names printed in By Glenn Morgan 
ith J this column than we have space 
the § for. For this reason we are limit- 
hn, § ing the age to 13 years. If your 
a name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 
om 
Valerie Hutty (10), Pamela © 
uz- | Hutty (10), 75 Reeds Ave., Sea- | 
you § combs Wallasey, Cheshire, England; 
rip- Margaret Hill (12), No. 2 The 
Sh Forge, Main St., Lowdham, Notts., 
© England; Charleen Sullivan (13), 
told § 823 Tenth St., Bowling Green, Ky.; 
and § Florence Harrington (12), Aileen 
it is § Hoyt (13), Joyce Bronson (13), 
the § Teresa Kelley (13), South Shafts- 
th bury, Vt.; Jo Ann Hensel (13), 
Stony Beach, Oshkosh, Wis.; Jac- 
give B quin Shirk (10), Rte. 3, Clark, 
mn if § S. Dak.; Lenora Torrey (13), 5856 
cy to Prairie Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; Frances 
Hopkins (12), Box 206, Bemus 
_ Point, N. Y.; Donna Jean Cook 
(13), 100 Geneva Ave., Glenside, 
Pa.; Patricia Jessup (13), 203 East 
UR pioneer forefathers ground their corn into meal at 
a (11), Casanova, Va.; Margie J. mills that were turned by large water wheels, Would you 
Alderidge (13), Corliss Rte., like a small water wheel to play with? Here is one that is easy 
s be- Rainelle, W. Va.; Norma Bourne to make. 
anne @ (12), 222 West St., Florence, With a can opener cut the top and bottom from a rather large 
tin can. Hammer both pieces out flat and smooth. 
ht [fg Quincy, Ohio; Joann Baxter (12), Cut eight paddles, about 314 inches long from a lath or strip 
1 ex. POX, 94, Etna, Calif; Loa Norn- of wood 1 to 2 inches wide and 14 to 14 inch thick. Cut one 
cali —_ OL. Rte. 1, peer. end of each strip as shown in A. All eight paddles should be the 
to weight so that the water wheel will be balanced and 
Box 44, Chester, Idaho; Maxine . 
sather Blanchard (9), Chester, Idaho; With a pencil mark the center point in one of the round 
“ LePrele Olsen (12), 243 N. First pieces of tin. Draw straight lines through the center so that the 
4 ee we _— a tin will be divided into eight sections. Drive small tacks on these 
. ech Gladys 1 pen ‘Harper, Pencil lines through the tin into the edge of the paddles. Keep 
“ pe Ferry, Iowa; Jane Briggs (11), 688 the ends of the paddles at least 3 inch out from the center of the 
un th Ave., Williamsport 30, Pa.; tin, as shown in B. This distance must be the same for each paddle. 
im ivinmeatpeny Renter: (14); 1: Ast When the paddles are all tacked to one tin, turn the wheel 
said, caster St., Dundas, Ont., Canada; over, Jay it on a flat surface, and tack the other piece of tin to the 
re het Peggy Greenwood (11), 2049 paddles 
Make a hole with a nail through the center of the water wheel. 
; (11), 1340 N. First Ave., Tuscon, Mount the wheel on an upright piece of wood, using bottle caps 
“a Ariz.; Barbara Ellis (11), 13 By- for washers as shown in the side view. 
t, % ©, Retort, " me Rogiend:; The upright piece can be pushed into the mud at the edge of 
dup: fin” jag ihe (9) : Ringsted a stream so that the bottom of the water wheel extends down into 
tb) lowa; Marjorie Murphy (10), the water about an inch. The stream of water flowing over the 


17199 Snowden, Detroit 21, Mich. wheel will turn it. 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Ice Cream Mix 


6 tablespoonfuls flour Y/, cupful cold water 
Y/, teaspoonful salt 5-14 cupfuls boiling water 
2-14 cupfuls sugar 3 eggs 
e Place flour, salt, and sugar in large sauce pan and dissolve it 
with 14 cupful cold water. Stir in boiling water slowly; cook and 
stir 3 minutes. Beat eggs in mixing bowl. Add rest of sugar. Blend. 
Pour boiled mixture into bowl and stir until sugar dissolves. Cool. 
Divide in three parts. Store in covered dishes until ready to use. 
This makes enough to serve three times, six servings each. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 


2 cupfuls ice-cream mix 1 small can evaporated milk 
Y/4 cupful crushed strawberries (or other crushed fruit) 

@ Chill milk in freezer tray until crystals form; remove and 

whip in chilled bowl. Crush fruit. Mix fruit, whipped “cream,” 

and 2 cupfuls prepared ice-cream mix, and pour into freezing tray. 

When partly frozen remove to bowl and whip until light and 

fluffy. Return to tray and freeze until firm. 


Peppermint-Stick Ice Cream 


2 cupfuls ice-cream mix 1 large can evaporated milk 
Y, cupful peppermint stick candy that has been crushed with the 
rolling pin. 

@ Chill evaporated milk and whip as in recipe above. Mix crushed 
peppermint candy and whipped milk with prepared ice cream. 
Pile in refrigerator tray; when mushy remove to bowl and whip 

with fork. Return to tray and freeze until firm. 


Chocolate-Chip Ice Cream 
@ Use 14 cupful chocolate candy broken or chopped into small 
pieces in place of peppermir:t as in above recipe. Add 1 teaspoonful 
vanilla. 
Tutti-Frutti 
2 cupfuls ice-cream mix 14, cupful orange juice 
14 cupful lemon juice 14 cupful chopped maraschino cherries 
14, cupful chopped mixed fruit 

@ Combine ice-cream mix with lemon and orange juice. Stir in 
chopped fruit and pour into freezing tray. Stir every 20 minutes 
until mushy. Freeze until firm. 
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Nancy’s Fragrant 
Room 
By Ida Rowland 


“ H, NANCY, we do love 

ES coming to your house,” 
exclaimed Sue. 

“Yes,” added Carmen, “‘it al- 
ways smells so clean and sweet. 
How do you do it? I clean my 
room every day yet it never 
smells so sweet and clean as 
yours.” 

Nancy’s face beamed with 
pride as she offered chairs to her 
two friends. ‘““Thank you,” she 
said. “I do enjoy keeping my 
room nice.” 

She did enjoy keeping her 
room neat and clean. Every 
morning she surveyed the room 
proudly. The curtains at the 
window were crisp and white. 
She kept the covers on her bed 
smooth. The chairs were always 
in their place and the jars and 
brushes on the dressing table 
neatly arranged. 

“But the clean, sweet odor is 
nu all due to my housekeep- 
ing,” Nancy laughed. “You see, 
I have a perfume jar my grand- 
mother taught me how to 
make.” 

“A perfume jar!” both the 
girls exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Nancy, display- 
ing a white jar with a close- 
fitting lid. “When I want my 
room to smell sweet I remove 
the cover.” 

“But how did you make it?” 
Sue asked. The girls were frank- 
ly curious. 

“My grandmother says the 
perfume jar is an old inven- 
tion,” Nancy explained. “When 
she was a girl every girl had 
one.” Sue and Carmen listened 
attentively as Nancy explained 
how simple it was to make one. 

“First, you'll have to find a 
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jar with a tight fitting lid. I 
used Mother’s cold-cream jar 
after she had finished with it. 
Then I plucked petals of sweet- 
scented flowers and let them dry 
a day or two. After they were 
dry I sprinkled the inside of my 
jac with salt and cinnamon. 
Then I put in a layer of petals 
about an inch thick and sprin- 
kled it heavily with salt and 
cinnamon—one ounce of cinna- 
mon to one cup of salt.” 

“Oh, how easy,” exclaimed 
Carmen. “I’m going to start my 
perfume jar today!” 

“So am I!” Sue said happily. 

“When you have enough 
layers, put the lid on tightly,” 
cautioned Nancy. “And don’t 
forget to stir it every day until 
the petals are perfectly dry.” 

“No wonder your room 
smells like a flower garden,” 
Sue laughed. “Thanks for tell- 
ing us. Now our rooms will be 
fragrant too.” 


+ 


A of 
Ribbons 


(Continued from page 17) 


just for fun.” Her words bub- 
bled over, she was so anxious 
to tell Miss Bronson. “Mary’s 
mother gave me money and 
bought me ribbons too when 
she went home yesterday. It 
was just as easy as that—for 
God to do it, I mean.” 

“Yes,” Miss Bronson smiled. 
“Always remember that all 
things are possible with God, 
dear.” 

Irene took her seat next to 
Jeanny. “It’s true, Jeanny,” she 
whispered eagerly, “just as your 
father said, about asking, be- 
lieving, and receiving from 
God, and not being seliish about 
it. It’s just too wonderful, but 
it’s true!” 


_open cage door before a hand 


The Shoe-Box Movie 


By Joanne Dee 


HIS shoe-box movie is simple to make and fun to operate. If 
you and your playmate both make one the same size then 
you can trade films back and forth. 

Cut a slit in the bottom of the box, near the back. Make the 
slit 14 inch wide and not quite as long as the box is wide. Now 
make a similar slit in the lid of the box in the same position. Cut 
a flap or skylight in the lid near the slit. (See picture.) 

Draw diagonal lines on the front of the box to find the 
exact center and make a peephole. Decorate the box front if you 
care to. 

For films cut strips of wrapping paper about 36 inches long - 
and slightly narrower than the slits in the box. 

Paste pictures you like on the strip. Taper the bottom end of 
the strip so it can be poked through the slit in the top of the lid, 
down through the box, and out through the slit in the bottom. 

Raise the skylight and peek through the peephole as you pull 
the film through the box. 

Make films of favorite subjects clipped from old magazines. 

Keep the film inside the box when not in use. 


Quicker than it takes to tell 
it, Chappy was scurrying across 
the rocks toward home. 

He still likes to eat seeds and 
to drop empty fir cones on the 
porch roof. But he is quite con- 


Chappy Chipmunk 


(Continued from page 16) 


meant. He flashed through the 


could reach through. Luckily 
the pebble still held the screen 
door open. 


tent to stay at a safe distance 
from things he does not under- 
stand. 
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Pretty Little Birdie 
By Audrey Reed (10 years) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Pretty little birdie 

Singing all the day, 

You never sang a sweeter song 
Than you sang today. 

Pretty little birdie 

With a breast like snow, 
Disappearing in the air, 

I wonder where you go. 


+ 


Tiny Folk 
Patsy Joy Savage (9 years) 
North Hills, Pa. 


I met a little fairy 

On a night quite airy. 

She said if I'd take her little hand 

She would whisk me off to fairy- 
land. 

But all at once, I don’t know why, 

Off she flew into the sky. 


Little Miss Iris 


By Sharon Lee Mayfield 
(10 years) 
Fresno, Calif. 


She’s only a flower, 
But handsome at that, 
With shining leaves 
That go flippity-flap. 
Her hair is golden 
And fine and thin, 
She has a little bonnet 
Tied under her chin. 


Her posture is excellent, 

She stands straight and tall; 
She’s never been sick, 

Not even at all. 


Although she is prim 
And very prissie, 
I’ve never seen such 
A sweet little missie. 


God’s Care 
By Barbara Stansbury (81, years) 
Washington, D. C. 


God has numbered in the sky 

All the stars that shine on high. 
He has told you what to do. 

God is watching over you. 


+ 


Things I Like to Do 
By Bob Worth (9 years) 
River Forest, Ill. 


Swimming, hiking, and camping 
too 

Are some of the things I like to do. 

A kit on my back and a camping 
sack 


And enough food to last a day or 
two— 

Then some ——— I like to do; 

At night I e a campfire bright, 

And sit and talk till late at night. 


+ 


Tommy Tucker 
By Don Jim Cook (8 years) 
Newton, Kans. 


Tommy Tucker is my cat; 
He runs and plays all day; 
When I go from place to place, 
He’s always in my way. 


+ 


Cheerful Thoughts 
By Alice Logsdon (12 years) 
Owensboro, Ky. 


We can be cheerful any time 
Regardless of the weather. 
When schooltime comes the fun 
begins, 
For children are together. 


When less wind blows and less rain 
falls 
And the sun begins to shine, 
It makes us very happy; 
For we know it’s summertime. 


Stellarton, N. S., Canada 


I have a lovely auntie; 

Her name is Ella Grace; 
She is a charming lady, 

With a pretty smiling face. 


I very often write to her, 
And she writes back to me. 

She sends me lots of lovely things; 
She is so kind, you see. 


One day she sent Wee WispoM, 
And I would like her to know, 
How very much it helps me 
Daily as I grow. 


It helps me in my schoolwork, 
It helps me in my play, 

It helps me with my music 
As I practice day by day. 


So I would thank my auntie 
For being so kind to me; 

And hope to be, when I grow up, 
As good an aunt as she. 


My Brother Bob 
By Marilyn Ann Hart (10 years) 
Downers Grove, Ill. 


My brother Bob has gone away; 

But I know he'll come back some 
day. 

He’s fighting this war in the army, 


you see; 

And I'll thank God when he comes 
back to me. 

I miss the way he use to play; 

I wish I could hear him this very 
day. 

I wish af were here so I could touch 


The wonderful person I love so 


much. 
-And I know good help he will lend 
So this terrible war will come to 
an end. 
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Freedom 
By Daryl Myers (12 years) 
Xenia, Ohio 


The bell of freedom is ringing 

Far over the land and sea. 

I hear America singing; 

For America is free. 

America is freedom’s people, 

And our song is that of the free, 

Ringing from every house and 
steeple 

And way over the land and sea. 


+ 


My Next-Door Neighbor 
By Florence Levin (9 years) 
Portland, Oreg. 


A little girl moved in next door; 
Her name is Mary Lou. 

She has a dog named Mickey 
And a cat named Betty Sue. 


She has a big green parrot 
Who chatters all the time; 
He doesn’t talk in sentences 
But always makes things rhyme. 


Our neighbors do not chance to be 
Of Anglo-Saxon birth; 

For once they lived as far away 
As the other side of the earth. 


And when its Christmas time again 
And Santa Claus is handy; 

She likes to knock at our front door 
And leave a box of candy. 


I'm glad that Mary Lou moved in. 
Each day I visit her; 

I like to hear her puppy bark 
And hear her kitten purr. 


+ 


I Love All Out-of-Doors 
By Sarah Foster (12 years) 
Kennedy, Ala. 


I love all out-of-doors: 

Music that the robin pours, 

And the wren talk. 

And the low warble of the wires; 

And the spink-a-chink-a-chink 

Of the merry bobolink. 

Then I love the brook 

And I love the cloud ships floating 
far above. 

I love the gentle rain song 

That on the pane sounds pitapat; 

I love the lion wind that roars. 

I just love all out-of-doors! 


Mother 
By Peggy A. Wilkes (8 years) 
Elaine, Ark. 


I have a mother; 
She is very sweet. 
She comes and kisses me 
Before I go to sleep. - 


Taro in Hawaii 
By Janet Phillips (10 years) 
Hilo, Hawaii 


Oh, green taro like elephant ear, 
Why do you grow so green? 
Growing green through all the year 
Till your harvesttime is near. 

In the valleys you grow so green 
In the water not so clean. 

Oh, taro in Hawaii. 


+ 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for October, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give name, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on these 
pages within a year. 

Unused contributions cannot be 
returned. 


We regret to announce that the 
poem “The Bunnies,” which ap- 
a in the April WEE WIS- 

IM was not written by Janet 
Lee Stouffer, as credited, but was 
written by Ruth Marvin Atwell 
and published in “Faraway Ports.” 


Whenever work is found to 
have been copied correction must 
be made in this column. 


My Duck 
By Linda L. Hall (7 years) 
Pueblo, Colo. 


I have a little duck; 
She’s the fuzziest little thing. 
One day she laid an egg; 
Then she tried to sing. 


The Cat and the Mouse 
By Gloria Mortimore (11 years) 
Nampa, Idaho 


In the porch swing 
One hot summer day 
The old gray cat 
Was snoring away. 
Boldly a little mouse 
Walked to the cat’s nose 
- And sat there leisurely, 
Taking a pose. 
The cat woke u 
With fire in his eyes! 
To the little mouse 
"Twas a great surprise! 
The cat jumped up 
And took to the chase; 
And boy, oh, boy! 
It was quite a race. 
The mouse chased by the cat! 
No! the cat by the mouse! 
Down with the cat— 
He’s an old louse! 
The cat gives out, 
The battle is done! 
Said the cat to the mouse, 
“T guess you've won.” 
Said the mouse to the cat, 
“That’s quite all right; 
But after this 
Don’t pick a fight.” 


of 
Wading 
By David Bell (11 years) 
Hawarden, Iowa 


We boys went wading down in the 
creek, 
With our pants rolled up to our 
knees; 
Got out in the middle where the 
mud was slick 
And fell with the greatest of 
ease. 


Crawled out on the bank an awful 
sight, 
All mud from head to toe; 
Too scared to go home till almost 
night 
For reasons you ought to know. 
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Naming a pet is always a joy- 
ous experience and that experi- 
ence is to be mine very soon, for 
we have some new baby kittens. 
I would not be hasty in naming 
them, for I want each name to 
be carefully chosen. I want the 
name to fit its owner as a shoe 
would fit a foot. 

When you read the story 
“Chappy Chipmunk,” didn’t 
you think Chappy’s name was 
well chosen? From his name 
couldn’t you imagine him as 
being a quick, happy, inquisitive 
little fellow? And when I read 
the story ‘“Three Little Robins,” 
their names gave me a very 
vivid picture of each one, espe- 


cially Peep. I knew he was small 
because the name itself indi- 
cated a wee bit of something. I 
enjoy carefully sélecting names 
for all my pets. Do you? Send 
your letters to WEE WiIspoM, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, 


Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 should like to tell 


you about my dog Lassie. Every 
morning I open the gate and she 
goes down the road and gets the 
morning paper. When the 
comes, she will go to the door and 
bring the letters in. When Mummy 
says it is bedtime Lassie goes to the 
nursery. She rests her head on the 
bed until my sister and I are both 
in bed.—Janet Ivens (England). 


Dear Editor: 1 am ten years old 
and in the fifth grade. I go two 
and one third miles every day to 
school. I live on a farm. I have a 
dog I call Jimmy, and I have lots 
of cats. Turtles are my hobbie. My 
turtle will crawl up my arm. One 
day when I was in school my mother 
went outside and forgot about my 
turtle. When my sister and I came 
home he was gone. We looked all 
over for him. Finally we found him 
back of the desk leg. I like things 
like frogs and _ turtles.—Raetta 
Mubleman. 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell you 
about my pets. Can you guess what 
they are? Birds! Every day we feed 
them. They look so cute when two 
of them fight over a piece of bread. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 
my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it, 


Friend’s name 
Street 


City 


My name 


Street 


City 


When they hear the noise of the 
weathervane they all get scared and 
fly away to our little peach tree. 
Sometimes there are more birds than 
our peach tree can hold.— Anastasia 
Athens. 


Dear Editor: 1 have read many of 
the letters about other children’s 
pets, so decided to tell you about 
mine. I have nine mullets, which are 
little fish. I keep them in a bowl in 
my bedroom. Every morning when I 
feed them, my little kitten Blacky 
comes in and watches them for the 
longest while, never attempting to 
touch them. He likes to tap the 
bowl with his paw and see the 
mullets come swimming over to 
him.—Joan Pitman (Bermuda). 


fe 


Dear Editor: 1 enjoy reading the 
What Can Your Pet Do? page in 
Wee Wispom. So many children 
have such unusual pets. Two years 
ago at Easter my father brought 
home four fluffy White Rock chicks 
for my sister and me. They were 
one day old. Mother allowed us to 
keep them in the kitchen until they 
began to fly out of their box. We 
named them Mickey, Vickey, Toot- 
sie, and Blackie. We had a tiny 
feeder and watering can for them 
to eat and drink from. They were so 
cute! As they grew older we kept 
them out of doors in a chicken park 
all by themselves. They loved beet 
greens and when anyone came neat 
calling their name they came run- 
ning. They ate out of our hands. 
Now the “Tootsies” are great big 
chickens, living in the coop with 
—_ others. Each day we get three 
or four browns eggs from them. 
They still come when I call ‘‘Toot- 
sies."—Emily Borck. 


Dear Editor: We have a springer 
spaniel. He is black and white. | 
will tell you about one of his cutest 
tricks. 

We have a hassock in our living- 
room that he likes very much and 
thinks he owns. If any one of us 
has anything in our hand he runs 
and jumps on the hassock, then sits 
up real cute. Of course when he 
does that he usually gets the thing 
he wants.—Nancy Larson. 
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By Lucile Rosencrans 


ACROSS 


1. To peer enviously 

4. Small animals that 
hop 

6. Missouri University 
(abbr. ) 

7. Company (abbr.) 

9. Noah’s boat 

10. Unhappy 

11. Right (abbr). 

13. Behold 

14. A railroad sleeping 
car 

17. English noblemen 

18. A boy’s name 


DOWN 


1. River in Italy 

2. An animal similar 
to a mouse 

3. Yard (abbr.) 

4. Tortoise 

Coverings of a fish 

A planet 

Scent 

A boy who has done 

something brave 


— 


Turtle Crossword Puzzle 


15. Part of the head 
. To go back and 
forth 


A Wild-Flower Enigma 
By Helen Ramsey 

y first is in wave but not in 
sea; 

My second’s in sting but not in 

bee; 

y third is in go but never in 

stay ; 

y fourth is in dull but never in 

ay; 

y fifth is in sell but not in buy; 

y sixth is in kite but not in fly; 

y whole in spring makes a 
purple bower. 

ow can you guess the name of 
this flower? 


Baby Animal Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


If you were to visit a farm 
you would probably see some of 
these young animals and birds. 
If the young animals had lost 
their mothers and asked you to 
help hunt for them, would you 
know which adult animal to 
look for? Here are the baby ani- 
mals. See if you can figure out 
the parents’ name. 


1. Lamb 2. Squab 3. Gosling 
4. Colt 5. Poult 6. Kid 7. Fry 
8. Tadpole 


What Month? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in jasper but not in 
pearl; 

My second’s in turquoise but not 
in beryl; 

My third’s in emerald but not in 
moonstone; 

My last is in ruby but not in 
rhinestone; 

My whole is that jewel of the 
months of the year 

When vacation time again is 
here. 


Bible Puzzles 
By Lillie M. Jordan 


With many other birds and 
beasts 

I once lived in a boat. 

The water covered all the earth; 

Upon it we could float. 

They sent me as a little scout, 

To discover as I flew about, 

How soon all safely could come 


out. 
+ 


A Farmer’s Needs Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Take the first letter of each 
word in each sentence, and you 
will have the name of some- 
thing a farmer needs to help 
him in his work. Then place 
these words in a certain order 
and the third letter of each 
word reading downward will 
spell the name of something all 
children like to eat! 

1. Ray eats apples, peaches, 
eggs, raspberries. 

2. Lydia and Dick dug early 
radishes. 

3. Susie clucked yesterday 
to her eggs. 

4. Bill is not doing early 
reaping. 

5. See Irene’s cute kitten’s 
little ears! 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Smiles 
By Berry Dean Cox 


I'm as happy as a bird in spring 

Because I’ve learned a lovely 
thing: 

| smile at everyone I see, 

And the sweetest smiles come 
back to me! 


+ 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 16) 


must be kept covered with wa- 
ter. The British Guiana stamp 
which we illustrate shows a rice 
field that looks as if it were a 
lake. 

Rice planting, cultivation, 
und harvesting are pictured on 


CROSS 


Pry. 2 Toads. 6 M. U. 7 Co. 
) Ark. 10 Sad. .11 Rt. 13 Lo. 14 
sleeper. 17 Earls. 18 Roy. 


Po. 2 Rat. 3 Yd. 4 Turtle. 5 Scales 

b Mars. 8 Odor. 12 Hero. 15 Ear. 

6 Ply. 

A Wild-Flower Enigma 
Violet 


Baby Animal Puzzle 
1. Ewe 2. Pigeon 3. Goose 4. 


What Month? 
July 
Bible Puzzles 
Dove 


A Farmer’s Needs Puzzle 
l. Reaper 2. Ladder 3. Scythe 
| Binder 5. Sickle. Candy. 


h doll 


917 TRACY 


JET’S 
ADVENTURES 


Jet shivered in the cool darkness of the covered 
wagon as he fumbled with the buttons of his 
shirt, but he thrilled with pride too, for he, a 
thirteen-year-old boy, had been called on to 
do a man’s work in an emergency. Out into 
the shadowy blackness of the night he was to 
go to help herd the cattle that had taken fright 
and scattered. 

That night's events make up only one of the 
many exciting adventures of Jet Stockwell and 
his sister Sarah in the book JET’S ADVEN- 
TURES, by Bula Hahn. 

JET’S ADVENTURES is the story of pioneer 
days, of the Stockwell family’s long trek across 
the wilderness with a covered-wagon train. 
How the journey, the building of the frontier 
home, and the making of new friends in a new 
country affected the life of Jet and his sister 
Sarah is a story that will thrill the heart of any 
boy or girl. 

Bound in red cloth with attractive book 
jacket, JETS ADVENTURES is priced at $1. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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stamps issued by British Guiana, | 

Burma, Ceylon, China, the 

Dutch East Indies, Sierra Leone, 

\ und the Philippines. 

> | 

\ Answers to Puzzles | 

Turtle Crossword Puzzle | 

| 

/ own | 

| 
| 3 

| BULA 

5. Turkey 6. Nanny Goat 7. 

(ss Wisden | 

| 

| | 


ILDREN 


Jane Palmer, editor of WEE WIS- 
DOM was talking with some of the 
writers and artists who help to make 
WEE WISDOM such an interest- 
ing magazine. Lucille Ison, who 
does the “You Add the Color” draw- 
ings and the “Let’s Draw” pictures, 
said, “When I was a little girl I 
would have given anything for a 
subscription for WEE WISDOM. 
Somebody gave me one copy and I 
read it over and over. Why, I prac- 
tically wore it out, but I never saw 
another copy of WEE WISDOM 
until after I grew up.” 

“What a pity!” said Roland Rex- 
roth, writer of the Stamp page. “I 
was more fortunate than you; as 


can remember having WEE ‘WIS- 
DOM.” 

“The children would be sur- 
prised,” said Jane Palmer, “if they 
knew how many of our artists and 
story writers had read WEE WIS- 
DOM as children.” 


long as I can remember anything I 


Dorothy Wagstaff who draws the 
paper dolls and ‘illustrates so many 
of WEE WISDOWM’S stories said: 
“I’m glad I had the advantage and 
the fun of WEE WISDOM when 
I was a little girl. I hope my pictures 
bring as much joy to the children as 
they give me.” 

Lawrent Lee, author of the Spar- 
tan stories said, “I too had WEE 
WISDOM as a child, and I loved 
it just as the children do today. Iam 
glad I can write stories to make 
other children happy.” 

“Now that we are grownups,” 
said Roland Rexroth, “we get our 
fun out of helping WEE WIS- 
DOM’S children of today to happi- 
ness.” 

Jane Palmer said quietly, “I did 
not have WEE WISDOM when 
I was a little girl, but as its editor I 
have had just as much pleasure pre- 
paring it for its readers as they have 
had in reading it.” 

These are some of the reasons why 
WEE WISDOM is such a fun- 
filled magazine for boys and girls. 


Wee Wispom will publish the work of the 
children, There will be a song, puzzles, 
poems, paper dolls, a table blessing, an: 


recipes, all of which were composed or dc- - 


signed by children. In addition there will b- 
these two illustrated stories written by 
children: 

“Fawna and the Stranger,” by Patric. 
Arnett (11 years). The story of a fawn th. : 
lost its mother, and how it learned to | - 
friendly with the rest of the herd. 

“Wolf, a German Shepherd,” by Beverl: ’ 
A. Hope (11 years). The story of a bra: 
and loving pup that nobody wanted, ar | 
how. he proved his worth. 


CITY 6, MO. 
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